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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR 


The reviewer of a year just concluded is on 
ground no less shaky than the forecaster of an ap- 
proaching election. In both cases, reports from the 
field on certain events, and certain data have 
been assembled and studied. The reviewer's "sample" 
is even more imperfect than the pollster's, being 
whatever evidence he can find, not evidence acquired 
through his own planned survey. The main idea is 
to discover Significance, Trends, and Conclusions. 
Eagerness and imagined necessity for so doing, how- 
ever, may lead to invention rather than discovery, 
or to inexcusable certainty in judging the complex 
sum of man's desires and ideas and activities, whose 
meaning yesterday is as uncertain as their implica- 
tions for tomorrow. Implicit in the reviewer's 
task, however, is the extension of at least a 
cautious neck. 

Strangely enough, what may prove to be most 
significant in the planning year 1948 were the 
scattered notes of caution. The amount of planning 
activity grows ever greater, and mich of it is quite 
definitely progress. But there were some develop- 
ments that demonstrated the need for caution. Dis- 
turbing questions cropped up about the implications 
of some of the planning techniques and principles 
being so widely and eagerly grasped as panaceas. 
More people were beginning to be less sure that 
more expressways, more parking meters, more official 
plans, more zoning, more industry, more self-suf- 
ficient neighborhood units, more new towns, more 
urban redevelopment, etc., etc., were going to pro- 
vide the answers to the problems of our cities. 
There was beginning to be heard a caution against 
Claiming solutions. How were the expressways af- 
fecting urban decentralization, or the central dis- 
trict parking problem? What were parking meters 
doing to business? Were the professionally pre- 
pared, officially adopted master plans going to be 
effective - and sufficient? Were we sure we knew 
what we wanted to do with the cleared slums, and 
if we did, were our plans safe from perversion by 
expediency? Was the neighborhood unit an unmixed 
blessing? Were the new towns as perfect on the 
@round as on the drawing board? Was our zoning sen- 
Sible? Were we estimating the cost as well as the 
gain resulting from more new industry? 

More fundamental, there were questionings with 


respect to the aims of planning. Was the concept 
of the city efficient, now supplementing the city 
beautiful, the full realization of the potentials 
and responsibilities of the planner - or were we 
stopping short? Is there something more that the 
planner's design can achieve in man's environment 
than beauty and efficiency? The issues have been 
raised before. More than thirty years ago, Patrick 
Geddes pointed out that planning is "not mere place 
planning nor even work planning. If it is to be 
successful it must be folk planning." Our purposes 
have yet to be defined, but at least the issues are 
no longer being ignored as academic. In the past 
year, there was a beginning, here and there, of de- 
bate. If this is indeed a trend, it is of the great- 
est significance. 


FOREIGN PLANNING 


Many of the planning issues currently debated 
in the United States appear, from this distance, 
to be resolved elsewhere. In most foreign nations, 
the course of planning leads definitely toward de- 
centralization. Reconstruction plans for almost 
every big city call for lower density in the central 
areas. The network of green open spaces is as 
fundamental a part of the city plan as the cir- 
culatory system. Protected by these green zones. are 
the planned neighborhood units and the new carefully 
developed self-sufficient commmities for the city's 
outlying areas. This city scheme is in evidence 
in England, in Russia, in Holland, or in Peru. 

English planning has been the forerunner in this 
trend. Through postwar reconstruction necessity and 
national economic policy, the former "garden city" 
movement has received new impetus. The 1947 Town 
and Country Planning Act came into force on July lst 
of this year. It creates enormous possibilities for 
comprehensive redevelopment - and enormous responsi- 
bility - the full implications of which will become 
comprehensible only through time and trial. Mean- 
while, the experiment is a focus of attention. The 
Act directs each County Planning Authority to produce 
within three years, and revise every five years, a 
plan based on comprehensive surveys which will show 
the land to be occupied by towns; major and minor 
rural centers; road and railway systems; airports; 
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parks and recreational areas; and many other major 
schemes or proposals relative to planning the area. 
Planning will thus be done for whole areas, with 
the detailed plan prepared for each separate conm- 
munity related to the area development scheme. 

English planning, whether for the new towns or 
for reconstruction, shows all the ideas currently be- 
ing tried throughout the world. Neighborhood units, 
segregated industrial areas, open spaces, green belts, 
ring roads, etc., are commonplace. Among the newer 
plans are those for the Borough and rural districts 
of Chelmsford, the City of Chester, and the new 
towns of Harlow and Hemel Hempstead. 

In the USSR, where war devastation was greater 
than in any other country, reconstruction planning, 
under the Fourth Five Year Plan is another phase of 
the planned developments begun fifteen years ago. 
Since rapid expansion of the means of production is 
given top priority, building materials and workers 
are channelled into indispensable industrial con- 
structio. The building industry is technically back- 
ward, and the shortage of building machinery even 
more serious than the lack of building materials. 
Traditional building methods are being supplemented 
by new techniques, and about half a million new 
workers being trained. Many materials not widely 
used previously will be mass produced. 

The Fourth Five Year Plan, launched in 1946, 
calls for 6 million dwelling units - nearly three 
times as much housing as previous plans - and will 
account for nearly fifteen per cent of all invest- 
ments. In the devastated areas, there will be a 
great deal of public housing, but some fifteen per 
cent of urban housing and practically all rural 
housing is to be built by the owners with assist- 
ance from the state, or the trade unions or collec- 
tive farm organizations. 

Accomplishments to date have been remarkable. 
Housing space for 13.5 million persons has been 
built or restored since 1943. Many new towns are 
being developed around new centers of industry, 
which is being more widely dispersed under national 
directives. Where existing cities are being re- 
stored, the Soviets have not yielded to the pressure 
of expediency. Despite delays and complications 
which might have been avoided by merely restoring 
buildings on the old sites, their cities are being 
replanned to fit today's needs and today's planning 
principles. 

Even in cities like Moscow, which was not de- 
stroyed, or where, as in Leningrad’ or Kalinin, re- 
construction follows generally the old city pattern, 
the new plans show characteristics identical with 
those for completely destroyed cities such as Smol- 
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ensk or Minsk or Stalingrad, or those for the new 
cities which are to be built. These characteristics, 
which are the generally accepted principles of Sov- 
iet city planning, include great emphasis on one or 
two-story houses (a reversal of the pre-war trend); 
separation of industrial and residential districts 
by belts of green; break-down of residential areas 
into planned units corresponding in function to the 
American and British "neighborhood unit"; fully de- 
veloped secondary centers in addition to the tra- 
ditionally impressive and important main city cen- 
ter; an organized and differentiated system of 
streets and highways; and increased park and recre- 
ational areas. 

In the other countries faced with postwar re- 
construction problems, various administrative meth- 
ods are being practiced, all aiming at two major 
goals: economic and industrial development which 
goes further than mere rehabilitation, and solution 
of the acute housing crisis. Although all of these 
reconstruction plans are centrally guided, some show 
interesting schemes for developing initiative and 
effort on the part of the individual. 

In Belgium, for example, the Minister of Recon- 
struction encouraged the owners of war-damaged prop- 
erty to organize and operate co-operative societies 
to allocate building materials and equipment in 
short supply, and render technical assistance. The 
staffs of these co-operatives are supported by state 
subsidies. In addition to this policy, the ministry 
is providing a supply of new homes which are handed 
over to the owners of war damaged property on a rent- 
al base, to be subsequently purchased from their 
indemity and reconstruction credit when this money 
is finally allotted to them. This "natimal build- 
ing site" program has the double aim of providing 
an immediate supply of houses and bringing about 
lower construction costs through large-scale, care- 
fully planned development schemes. The 1948 construc- 
tion plans called for some 1,500 houses in several 
areas, in addition to 410 which were already under 
construction on 15 sites. 

Co-operative Building Societies have likewise 
developed in France, and there has been a resumption 
of homebuilding, if not of town planning. Sound 
regional planning has been made possible by legisla- 
tion which did away with the old artificial regional 
boundaries for planning. 

Holland's reconstruction also demonstrates 4 
combination of individual responsibility with state 
authority - of the local committee of citizens and 
the planning experts. The new town plan for The 
Hague is more rigid and formalistic than that of 
Amsterdam, which allows for future modification. 
The most interesting and ambitious plan is Rotter- 
dam's, which was described in last year's Review. 

Reconstruction in Norway involves mainly the 
smaller towns, those of 15,000 to 20,000 population, 
and the villages. The local planning authorities are 
the Board of Works and the Municipal Council, which 
have had little experience in planning matters. A 
Central Planning Bureau supplies planning officers 
as consultants to the local communities. Great 
pains are taken to inform the people of the plan- 
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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR 


fown Plan for Stevanage, 


ning aims and to enlist their collaboration and 
support, in order to avoid opposition to "govern- 
ment-made" schemes. Insufficient professional assis- 
tance, and lack of statistics are severe handicaps. 

In Sweden, a 1948 Planning Act was adopted. 
The Stockholm Plan Commission not only plans new 
development but also schedules construction. 

Under the 1946 Planned Physical Development of 
the Coyntry Act, Poland is correlating immediate 
reconstruction with long-range schemes for redevel- 
opment. The scope and organization of local, region- 
al and national planning are fully defined. Region- 
al planning is of particular interest. The adminis- 
trative region of Krakow, for example, is the most 
overcrowded agricultural area in Poland, and the 
surplus in this area is to be transferred to other 
districts where additional manpower is needed for 
industry, or where arable soil is uncultivated. 
Thirty new service towns are contemplated for the 
region, and detailed plans for two towns are in 
preparation. It is further proposed to develop 
resorts, recreational facilities, and scenic high- 
ways in the Krakow region, which has great recrea- 
tional and scenic value. In the Silesian coal basin, 
the main planning job is to re-house the population 
at present living on top of the richest potential 
source of power in Europe. In order that the area 
be effectively mined, the greater part of the popu- 
lation (over 1,500,000) must be removed from the 
basin, yet housed within reasonable commuting dis- 
tance of the pits. To solve the problem, a series 
of new towns are planned for the periphery of the 
basin, connected with the mines by a rapid-transit 
system. 

The most interesting city plan is that for 
Warsaw, which was 85 per cent destroyed. Municipal 
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ownership of the land (with buildings remaining in 
the hands of the orginal property owners) became 
effective in September 1946, contributing greatly 
to realization of the famous City - Region plan for 
Warsaw, which was conceived in 1934. The main 
features of the plan are specialized areas for work- 
ing, residence, and recreation, located on the basis 
of such factors as topography, soil, wind, and trans- 
portation trends. The units would be connected by 
a rapid-transit system, with distances measured in 
time, rather than in miles. Service industries and 
shopping facilities would be located in buffer strips 
between the residences and the thoroughfares, accessi- 
ble from the inside by the pedestrian, and from the 
outside by service cars. Two hundred neighborhood 
units of approximately 100 acres, containing 5,000 to 
10,000 people are planned for the City-Region, whose 
urban area includes 700 square miles. Warsaw's citi- 
zens are playing an active part in the implementa- 
tion of the plan. 

Italian legislation, like the British, gives 
wide powers to local government to control the use 
and development of land. A master plan is a pre- 
requisite for reconstruction of destroyed or damaged 
communities. As a result of a law requiring compe- 
titions for the re-planning of destroyed cities and 
the redesigning of damaged public buildings, young 
planners are being given many opportunities in the 
re-building of Italy. 

The opportunity for carrying out modern theor- 
ies in city planning is perhaps greatest in Pales- 
tine, which in the midst of grave economic and po- 
litical difficulties, has under way town plans for 
the accommodation of three million people. Among 
them are a metropolis of two million for the port 
city of Haifa and the surrounding area, and a com- 
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plete modern city for the desert Negev area. The 
Jewish population of Israel was expected to reach 
300,000 by the end of 1948, compared with 660,000 
last year. During 1947, some 16,000 rooms were 
built. The task of building up the country physi- 
cally and economically is enormous. Over one hun- 
dred new settlements for immigrants will be estab- 
lished during the coming year. National and region- 
al plans for development of industry, communications 
and agriculture are under way. 

Many of the newest elements of town form will 
be realized in cities planned for Israel. One is 
Wadi Faliq, a town for 50,000, which is to be de- 
veloped on the coastal plain between Tel-Aviv and 
Haifa. It will incorporate separation of pedestrian 
from vehicular traffic throughout the whole town; 
self-sufficient neighborhood units; proximity of resi- 
dence and work, with only disturbing industries or 
those requiring large areas or nearness to port or 
railroad in separate industrial zones; and predeter- 
mination of area and population in order to preserve 
the efficiency of services and facilities. 

In India also, a vast amount of new develop- 
ment is required, and the planning under way is re- 
markable in consideration of the economic and po- 
litical situation. The government of the United 
Provinces called for an American team of planners 
to aid in opening and developing new areas, and im- 
proving production and living conditions in existing 
populated areas. A Department of Housing has been 
added to the Central Government. All provinces and 
states have been asked to complete their housing 
schemes for refugees within two years. Factories 
for prefabricated houses have been established 
by the government in several areas. The Bombay Gov- 
ernment has set aside a sum of $12 million for new 
houses, of which $7.5 million will be spent on ac- 
quiring land and constructing tenements, and the bal- 
ance in encouraging co-operative housing societies 
and local authorities and employers to undertake 
housing programs. 

Great efforts are being made to complete the 
irrigation and power project in the Damodar Valley 
in five, instead of the ten years, originally planned. 
Many other similar projects are being drafted, and 
engineers are being sent to the United States to 
study our experience with large-scale hydro-electric 
development. 

Of special interest in South Africa is the Cape 
Town Foreshore Plan developed by a joint technical 
committee, and the beginning of regional planning 
under the direction of the Regional Committee for 
the Northwest Free State. 

In Latin America, the planning for the metro- 
politan regions of Buenos Aires and Lima are of par- 
ticular interest. Twenty per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of Argentina is concentrated in the metro- 
politan area of the Capital, which now has over 
4,000,000 inhabitants and is*still growing. A spe- 
cial planning board was created by a municipal de- 
cree of December 1947, to make a three-year study of 
the administrative organization needed for planning, 
& master plan of the city and its presentation to 
the public, location and general standards of all 
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public works and proposals for joint planning action 
with other municipalities in the region. A further 
decree in January 1948, by the Ministry of Public 
Works of the Province of Buenos Aires, defined the 
Metropolitan Planning Area, and established a con- 
mission to recommend within three months the ".... 
permanent and long range means to achieve planning, 
and to devise the most appropriate solution for the 
orderly growth and development of Greater Buenos 
Aires, based on the proper use of the land, and 
guided by contemporary techniques of urban and rural 
planning.” 

In Peru, the Central Planning Office is prepar- 
ing a comprehensive master plan for the metropolitan 
area of Lima and its port of Callao. Included in 
the plan are six satellite communities to be lo- 
cated in a semi-circle around the Capital, partly in 
the industrial area developing toward the port, and 
partly in the residential development toward the sea- 
shore resorts south of the city. Other plans in 
preparation for Peruvian cities include the develop- 
ment of a new port in the South at Matarani, and the 
expansion of Chimbote on the North Coast, which has 
been selected as the site of the first Peruvian steel 
mill. A coast oil town, which has grown from 4 tem 
porary encampment for oil refinery workers to a com- 
munity of 10,000, is being re-planned by a private 
petroleum company. 

Similar planned communities are being devel- 
oped by petroleum corporations in other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. In Venezuela, for example, a new 
oil refinery being built will require living accon- 
modations for some 1,800 workers and their families. 
The company is planning to build housing facilities, 
schools, a hospital, a commercial and recreation 
center, etc., as a complete commmity at an estimated 
cost of $30 million. 

Panama's Bank of Urbanization and Rehabilitation, 
which was established in 1944 as an independent agen- 
cy of the government with ite own funds to solve the 
housing problem, carry out slum clearance and plan 
unbuilt areas, is the agency directing city planning 
for the entire country. Planning regulations for 
the city of Panama have been formulated, and are 
awaiting approval of the legislature. Some 1,600 
modern dwelling units, housing approximately 8,000 
people, have been built, and a new village three 
miles from Panama City is under construction. Under 
& co-operative arrangement between the Costa Rican 
Government, the municipality of San Jose and the 
Pan American Union, a planning program for the capi- 
tal city of San José was prepared during the year. 

Canada's urbanization and industrialization 
were accelerated by the war, and the momentum con- 
tinues. The surge of residential building has ex- 
hausted city plots left over from earlier booms, 
and, more and more, open rural land is being used. 
Ottawa, Quebec, and other cities are taking steps 
to annex additional territory. Advantage is begin- 
ning to be taken of the assistance now offered by 
the federal and some provincial governments for as8- 
sembling tracts of workable size, and providing them 
with utilities. The need for community planning to 
secure sound municipal financing, to protect large- 
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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR 


scale public and private investments, and to achieve 
an efficient and pleasant urban environment, is be- 
ing given more and more attention throughout Canada. 

In British Columbia, the Planning Act was sup- 
plemented by a provision for regional planning areas, 
and the establishment of regional planning boards. 
The Departments of Municipal Affairs and Trade and 
Industry are engaged in thorough study of natural 
regions and the spheres of influence of the major 
cities. Serious floods have focused attention 
upon the need for better resources management. Van- 
couver, which has grown rapidly, brought its plan 
of 1930 up to date, and published several new re- 
ports. Planning boards have been established, or 
plans drawn up, in several other centers. Public 
interest in planning was stimulated by several lo- 
cal, regional, and provincial public meetings. The 
University of British Columbia, with aid from local 
and federal governments, has directed studies of ur- 
ban rehabilitation and rural housing. 

In the Prairie Provinces, the Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Administration is carrying out large 
water conservation and irrigation projects, which 
complement earlier local schemes. The discovery of 
oil in Edmonton has brought rapid immigration into 
that area. Citizen groups in several cities through- 
out the provinces have pressed for the creation of 
permanent planning machinery. The Master Plan for 
Regina was published at the end of 1947. The Metro- 
politan Plan of Greater Winnipeg is one of the most 
thorough planning jobs being carried on since the 
war; in 1948, reports on zoning, on residential 
areas, schools, parks and recreation were published. 

Ontario has the only Minister of Planning of 
any Canadian government. Some 135 municipalities 
now have taken action under the Planning and Devel- 
opment Act. The legislature also passed a housing 
act providing for public aid to large-scale, resi- 
dential building developments and slum clearance, 
as well as for second mortgage assistance to indi- 
vidual house builders. Thirty million dollars was 
appropriated for this purpose. Toronto's first 
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large low-rental housing project was begun with pro- 
vincial and federal government financial aid. Two 
recent government statements indicate the rate at 
which land is being developed in Ontario: sub- 
division plans approved by the Department of Planning 
in two years cover some 80,000 house lots; and 
grants in aid totaling $75 million have been made 
by the Department of Education since the war for 
construction of nearly 400 schools. A parallel 
expansion of industrial, commercial, recreational 
and health facilities is taxing local and provincial 
services and utilities beyond capacity. The planning 
boards and committees of Southwestern Ontario held 
a two-day conference last February, which was de- 
signed primarily for mmicipalities in the process 
of organizing or just beginning their planning work. 
It was attended by over 150 delegates, representing 
40 municipalities. 

Several communities in the Province of Quebec 
are studying their planning needs. Provincial lead- 
ers are backing the establishment of a provincial 
planning board, and have already secured passage 
through the legislature of four acts dealing with 
housing. In the Maritimes, much progress was made 
by New Brunswick, St. Johns, and Fredericton, and 
new boards were set up in other communities. 

On the national level, a Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion was appointed, whose primary responsibility 
will be a housing policy. The Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, which is concerned that 
lack of planning may retard house building, has 
appointed a senior officer to take full-time charge 
of its $5 million housing and planning research 
program. A national capital fund was created by the 
1948 Parliament to provide co-operation with the 
municipalities in the area, in the development of 
Ottawa. Large tracts of land have been publicly 
acquired, and agreement of the National Railways 
to major shifts of their lines through Ottawa has been 
secured. The 900 square miles of the national capitol 
have been the subject of study for over three years. 

A significant contribution to Canadian planning 
has been made by the two-year old Community Planning 
Association of Canada. CPAC's 1948 activities, in ad- 
dition to publication of two monthly bulletins - 
Layout for Living and Urbanisme - included the spon- 
soring of half a dozen citizen conferences on plan- 
ning throughout the various provinces of Canada. 

Increasing similarity in the problems and so- 
lutions undertaken by planners throughout the world 
has correspondingly increased the international ex- 
change of ideas and experience. Evidence of the 
widespread interest and mutual gain in discussing 
common problems is the success of conferences such 
as the Inter-American Congress on Municipal History 
held in Puerto Rico, the Zurich conference sponsored 
by the International Federation of Housing and Town 
Planning, and the ASPO National Planning Conference. 
A newer characteristic, which gained considerable im- 
portance during 1948, was the large number of foreign 
planners visiting this country, and American planners 
visiting other nations, in order to gain and give in- 
formation and ideas on the complex matters that are 
the concern of planners today. (Marjorie S. Berger) 
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STATE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


During the year industrial development continued 
to ‘absorb the greatest share of the energies of 
state planning and development agencies. The efforts 
ranged from straight publicity and advertising to the 
administration of statutes permitting local govern- 
ments to erect factory buildings. Expenditures 
for advertising were absorbing an increasing amount 
of state funds. A study made by the Council of State 
Governments showed that in three years from 1944 to 
1947 expenditures for tourist advertising had in- 
creased 77 per cent, expenditures for agricultural 
advertising had increased 128 per cent, and expendi- 
tures for industrial advertising had increased 494 
per cent. 

The rapid industrial expansion after V-J Day 
brought many city planning problems in its wake. 
As a result planning and development agencies were 
being importuned to assist local communities with 
their plamning problems. The local planning assistance 
programs in Tennessee, Alabama and Louisiana con- 
tinued to emphasize direct consulting assistance to 
the community. Other states, including New York, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire and Ontario, were active in 
promoting local city and county planning. The Puerto 
Rico Planning, Urbanizing and Zoning Board, which 
has broader responsibilities than any other state 
board, continued its preparation of plans for the 
Island's municipalities. 

The growing realization of the magnitude of 
tourism in the United States finally resulted in 
the establishment of the United States Travel Di- 
vision in the Department of Interior. On the state 
level the major efforts in tourism were put into 
advertising and publicity. In addition to promotion, 
however, many agencies took other steps to improve 
the tourist business in their state. Minnesota 
trained resort owners in bookkeeping and business 
methods. Arkansas developed a course for training 
in courtesy. Missouri encouraged the organization 
of regional associations of commercial operators to 
improve the business in their own areas. Virgina 
cooperated with the state highway department to pro- 
mote roadside zoning. Georgia was active in improv- 
ing the inspection of tourist facilities. New York 
pushed the development of an information service for 
vacationers. 

State planning, in the sense of preparing for 
the construction of state controlled physical facili- 
ties, was not such a widespread activity as in the 
days of the National Resources Planning Board. Mary- 
land prepared and held hearings on a state public 
works program, as it has for many years. In Alabama, 
the coordination of state construction by the state 
planning board got under way. The Colorado State 
Planning Commission continued its planning of con- 
struction for state institutions. The Massachusetts 
State Planning Board was a joint sponsor in the 
preparation of a master highway plan for the Boston 
Metropolitan area. The Puerto Rico Board completed 
its fifth six-year financial program in February. 
The Florida Improvement Commission, which plans and 
supervises all state construction except highways, 
expected to have a $35,000,000 construction program 
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completed by the end of the year. 

Of major interest to the Canadian agencies was 
the problem of industrial development. One of the 
problems connected with such development was the 
shortage of manpower and several of the agencies 
had extensive immigration programs. The province of 
Ontario maintains an office in London to recruit 
British immigrants. The vast undeveloped mineral 
reserves of Canada were receiving the attention of 
all the provincial agencies. Ontario had an active 
local planning assistance program. Manitoba devel- 
oped local initiative in industrial and economic 
surveys. British Columbia was sponsoring research 
to assist its fruit industry. The Manitoba Bureau 
of Industry and Commerce worked on the problem of 
the commercial utilization of cull potatoes. 

The directory compiled by the Association of 
State Planning and Development Agencies now lists 
75 agencies in the United States and Canada engaged 
in planning and/or development. While this repre- 
sents an increase over the number carried in the 
1947 directory, the change comes about principally 
through a more complete coverage, especially of 
Canadian agencies. Because few state legislatures 
meet during even-numbered years there were relatively 
few changes in 1948. 

The only completely new agency to start during 
the year came in Kentucky, where the legislature 
created a state agricultural and development board 
and appropriated an annual $150,000 for the first 
biennium. The Kentucky law became effective July 1, 
1948. 

The Rhode Island legislature created a Port 
and Industrial Development Commission, transferring 
to the new commission the duties formerly assigned 
to the state port authority and the state industrial 
rehabilitation commission and abolishing the latter 
agencies. The bill also abolished the State Planning 
Board, created in 1935, and the Post-War Program 
Commission. The duties of the latter two agencies 
were transferred to the State Director of Public 
Works. 

Reorganization of the state government in Vir- 
ginia replaced the state planning board with the 
Division of Planning and Economic Development in the 
Department of Conservatian and Development. 

Early in the year the Colorado Resources Devel- 
opment Council was established. The Council received 
some money from the state government but a greater 
part of its finances came from private contributions. 
At one time it was proposed that the Council be made 
an official agency of the state, but the latest re- 
port from its campaign to obtain private financing 
indicates that state help will not be necessary. The 
Council operated in the field of industrial devel- 
opment and promotion and in no way overlapped or 
replaced the Colarado State Planning Board, which 
continues in the field of state planning. 

The California Office of the Director of Plan- 
ning and Research which took over, for the governor, 
the powers, duties and responsibilities of the State 
Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission in Sep- 
tember, 1947, was finally closed July 1, 1948 for 
lack of funds. The statute creating the office is 
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however, still in effect. The statute creating the 
Ohio Post-War Program Commission directed that it 
be discontinued by December 31, 1948. 

Several states have shown interest in the cre- 
ation of planning and development agencies. The 
ASPDA central office has been in touch with groups 
from three states regarding new or expanded statutes 
to be introduced to 1949 legislatures. A committee 
appointed by the Western Governors' Conference has 
recommended to the eleven western governors that 
state development agencies be created. 

The Association of State Planning and Devel- 
opment Agencies held its third annual national con- 
ference in Nashville, Tennessee, in May. In August 
the Area Development Division of the Department of 
Commerce assisted by representatives of ASPDA held 
the second annual technical seminar in Washington. 
The Mid-Continent Council of Development Agencies 
arranged two conferences, one at Fairmont, Minnesota, 
in June and one at Jefferson City, Missouri, in 
December. The Southern Association of State Plan- 
ning and Development Agencies put on a very success- 
ful meeting in New Orleans in October. The north- 
eastern states climaxed a year's activity with a 
conference in Hartford in December. The attendance 
at the various conferences and the enthusiasm with 
which the programs were received indicate a growing 
awareness by the states and provinces of the need 
for cooperation on common problems. 

State planning and development seem to be 
healthy. Just as city planning was forced on mn 
by the conflict of human actions which were destroy- 
ing the value of cities, so state planning has been 
man's attempt to control the bewildering array of 
forces acting upon the larger geographical units. 

State planning made its most rapid growth in 
the United States during the Great Depression. Stim- 
lated by the National Resources Planning Board, out of 
Federal Relief Funds, state planning grew until it 
covered 47 out of the 48 states in 1936. Today there 
are only six of the 47 boards fumctioning under their 
original laws. A seventh, the New Hampshire State 
Planning and Development Commission, dates from 1935, 
but it is in reality the first of the agencies 
combining planning and development. Of the six 
other survivors of NRPB days, three are now con- 
plemented with development agencies in other parts 
of the state organization, two have taken on devel- 
opment under a broader interpretation of their duties, 
and the sixth state is still without a development 
function. 

{ State planning and development differs from 
state planning by its positive approach to problems. 
Research for example, is conducted by a planning 
and development agency for a specific object; to 
answer a specific question so that steps may be 
taken to correct a bad situation. This can be con- 


trasted with "research for research's sake" which is 
80 frequently the objective of academicians, and 
with "research for relief's sake" which motivated 
too many of the earlier state planning boards. 

Is planning and development as now practiced 
by the state and provincial agencies entirely suc- 
cessful? 


Is each board, commission, development, 
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division certain of where it is headed and why it 
is going there? The answer to each question is neg- 
ative. There are signs that the movement is coming 
of age. One of these signs is the definite move 
towards cooperation among states.. //For example, the 
Southern Association of State Planning and Develop- 
ment Agencies now issues a quarterly activities cir- 
cular. /States are sharing their experiences with 
others, rather than guarding them as trade secrets. 
There is a trend toward taking the blue sky out of 
advertising and promotional schemes. There is more 
honesty and spade calling than formerly. One agency 
tells its home commnities "some development groups, 
in their anxiety to obtain new industry for the 


community, have violated common sense practices."... | 


Two occurences during the past year stirred up 
feverish activity on the part of planning and devel- 
opment boards in the United States. These were 
the basing-point price decision of the Supreme Court 
and the National Security Resources Board report 
National Security Factors in Industrial Location. 
The consequences of both are far-reaching. The 
efforts of agencies to understand the implications 
of both events will continue into 1949. It is too 
early to say whether the agencies will be helpful 
or whether they are tilting at windmills. What 
seems to offer mre promise in 1949 is the cooperative 
approach to a number of problems: financing small 
business, evaluation of state advertising, foreign 
trade, standardization of tourism research, etc. etc. 

( Planning and development agencies must neces- 
sarily be responsive to the problems of the day. 
Inflation has been a cause, or a symptom, of many 
of the problems since the end of the war. Material 
shortages, housing shortages, world-wide dollar 
shortages, power shortages, all have been instrumen- 
tal in shaping state and provincial programs. While 
1948 has seen no great lessening of any of these 
shortages, there are indications that 1949 will bring 
some changes. A report from New York city shows a 
quarter million unemployed. United States exports 
declined substantially in the last few months of the 
year. The tempo of military spending will increase 
rapidly. 

Underlying all the short term problems are the 
irresistible forces operating in an uneasy world: 
the growth of world population, the steady depletion 
of world resources, the quest for happiness of two 
billion human beings. Planning and development 
agencies have a future only as they grow to realize 
their responsibilities in meeting problems that are 
greater than any one state or one nation or one 
group of nations can solve alone.{ Dennis O'Harrow) 


(Continued in Pebruary) 
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Baltimore, aed Junior Associate Plan- 
ner, 3200 - ,900. Minimum qualifications: 
Engineering or architectural degree from an ac- 
credited college of engineering or architecture, 
or registration as a Professional Engineer or 
Architect in the State of Maryland, plus four 
years of experience in city planning, engineering, 
or architectural work, one year of which must 
have been in responsible charge. In lieu of 
required experience, graduate work related to 
urban or regional planning problems may be sub- 
stituted, year for year, for two years of ex- 
perience. Write to Richard L. Steiner, Director, 
Baltimore Redevelopment Commission, 407-A Munici- 
pal Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Baltimore, Maryland: Site Planner. Salary 
$4,500. Qualifications: Master's degree in 
landscape architecture plus five years profes- 
sional experience; or Bachelor's degree in land- 
scape architecture plus ten years experience in 
public works, architecture, landscaping or civil 
engineering. 

Planning Engineer II. Salary $3,840. Qual- 
ifications: degree in civil engineering, archi- 
tecture, city or regional planning, or registration 
as professional engineer in Maryland; plus six 
years professional experience; or an equivalent 
combination of education and experience. Write 
Alvin I. Pasarew, Maryland State Planning Commis- 
sion, 104 Equitable Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





Cincinnati, Ohio: Senior City Planner. 
Under administrative direction and periodic con- 
sulting assistance, to assume full responsi- 
bility for preparation of comprehensive city 
plan for cities up to 50,000 population. Sub- 
mit full record of training and experience, along 
with personal data with application. Salary 
about $6,000. Write Ladislas Segoe and Associates, 
517 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





Denver, Colorado: Chief Planner, with City 
Planning Commission. Salary $5,000 - $6,000 
per year. Write to W. F. Henninger, Director, 
Denver City Planning Board, 42h City-County Build- 
ing, Denver, Colorado. 





Detroit, Michigan: Assistant Planner with 
the Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning 








POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Commission. Salary $5,000. Graduate of recog- 
nized city planning course. Two years of city 
or town planning experience required. Write 
T. Ledyard Blakeman, Executive Director, Detroit 
Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Commission, 
1002 Cadillac Square Building, Detroit 26, Michi- 
gan. 


Kirtland Field, New Mexico: Person wanted 
able to lay out and design airfield runways, 
grounds, roads, building areas, utilities and 
buildings in accordance with Air Force criteria. 
Must be capable of developing a Master Plan for 
an Air Force Base. Must be able to qualify for 
a P-5 U. S. Civil Service rating. Pay scale, 
$6,200 to $7,200 per annum. Write Major Ray- 
mond Nethers, Air Installation Officer, Kirt- 
land Air Force Base, Kirtland Field, New Mexico. 





Oshkosh, Wisconsin: Planning Director. 
Salary $4000 - $6000. Qualifications: degree 
in city planning or civil engineering; not less 
than three years’ experience in city or regional 
planning, part of which must have been in a re- 
sponsible position in the development of a com- 
prehensive city plan. Personality and know- 
ledge of economics and social conditions impor- 
tant. Position permanent. Write to Mayor Ernest 
R. Siewert, City Hall, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





Toledo, Ohio: Planning Assistant. Salary 
$3,415. To assist in preparation of master plan. 
Design, drafting, and research. Qualifications: 
bachelor's degree in city planning, architecture, 
civil engineering, or landscape architecture; 
or two and one half years' practical experience 
in these fields; or two years' college with one 
year practical experience. Apply Toledo-Lucas 
County Plan Commissions, 322 Ontario Street, 
Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Toledo, Ohio: Associate Planner. Salary $4,200. 
To assist Chief Planner in complete revision of 
Master Plan, supervision of other planners and 
draftsmen, design work and report writing. Two 
years planning experience required, including some 
in a supervisory capacity. City planning degree 
preferred but not essential. Apply Toledo-Lucas 
County Plan Commissions, 322 Ontario Street, Toledo 
2, Ohio. 











LAND CLEARANCE IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago Land Clearance Commission has re- 
quested City Council approval to acquire a twenty 
block blighted area located on the near South Side, 
bounded by 3lst Street, the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Groveland Park, Cottage Grove Avenue, 35th 
Street and South Parkway. The New York Life Insur- 
ance Company has offered to purchase part of this 
property for the construction of 1,400 apartments. 


NEW ZONING ORDINANCES 


Grant County, Indiana, September 1948, creates 
an agricultural, B-residential, one business, a light 
industrial and a heavy industrial district; provides 


for off-street parking and loading. 





New zoning ordinances for Kokomo, Indiana, ef- 
fective January 3, 1949, have requirements for off- 
street parking and loading. 
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PERSONALS 


William B. Austin, formerly with the Chelan 
County Planning Commission, Wenatchee, Washington, 
has joined the Comprehensive Plan Division staff of 
the Seattle City Planning Commission. 





George B. Cummings of Binghamton, New York, 
has been elected a member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Institute of Architects. He fills 
the vacancy on the Board caused by the death of 
William G. Kaelber of Rochester, New York. 





Charles H. Diggs has been elected president 
of the Southern California Planning Congress. 
Harold St. Johns was elected secretary-treasurer. 
The Congress represents Imperial, Kern, Los An- 
geles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara and Ventura 
Counties. 





Louis Dolbeare, recent graduate of Harvard 
University and who worked one summer in the American 
Society of Planning Officials, has joined the staff 
of the Philadelphia Housing Association. 





Henry C. Moore of Renton, Washington, has been 
appointed planning director for the Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, Planning Commission. 





Stanley Oates, Detroit Plan Commission publicist 
for the past two and one-half years, has been ap- 
pointed public service counsel for the Department of 
Street Railways at a substantial increase in salary. 





J. O. Preston, formerly with the Zoning Depart- 
ment, Dade County, Miami, Florida, is now providing 
a planning and zoning consulting service at 124 S. 
W. 2kth Road, Miami 36, Florida. 





David D. Rowlands, Planning Assistant, City 
Planning Commission, Wichita, Kansas, has been 
appointed Manager of Mt. Lebanon Township, Penn- 
sylvania. He assumes his new office on January 
lst. 





Roger Seccombe, one-time member of the ASPO 
staff, is now taking graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





S. N. Stuart has been appointed executive di- 
rector of the City Plan and Zoning Commission of 
Sioux City, Iowa, replacing C. M. Marriott who has 
resigned. 





Bruce Wedge, who has been serving as adminis- 
trator for the Fulton County Planning and Zoning 
Commission, Atlanta, Georgia, became director of 
the Atlanta Metropolitan Planning Commission Janu- 
ary lst. 





Irwin M. Krohn, member of the Cincinnati 
Zoning Board of Appeals, and City Planning Com- 
mission, and president of the Cincinnati Board 
of Park Commissioners, died December llth, at 
the age of 8. 


WATERLOO, IOWA, LONG-RANGE PLAN 


At a meeting of the Waterloo Chamber of Con- 
merce and all of the service clubs of the commun- 
ity, the Mayor's Citizens' Action Committee pre- 
sented a report and program for needed public inm- 
provements in Waterloo to the Mayor. The Commit- 
tee, consisting of 130 citizens, has been working 
for fourteen months in the preparation of this re- 
port. The report presents a program for the con- 
struction of needed sewers, for flood control, play- 
grounds and parks, schools, grade separations, high- 
ways, etc. At the presentation, Earl C. Glasson, 
General Chairman, outlined a financial program by 
which the projects might be accomplished. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the community would have the 
courage to adopt the increased taxes which are nec- 
essary to make the program possible. The program 
was prepared in co-operation with the City Plan Com- 
mission. The Executive Director addressed the 
meeting. 


NORFOLK REDEVELOPMENT STUDY 


The City Council of Norfolk, Virginia, has voted 
to provide $25,000 to the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority to make studies and plans for 
housing and redevelopment projects. At the same 
time, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot announced a pro- 
posed multi-million dollar housing project to re- 
build a fifteen block area. 





PROPOSED SHOPPING CENTER FOR CHICAGO 


A new shopping center has been proposed for 
Chicago's North Side on Lincoln Avenue between Kim- 
ball and Peterson Avenues, to be known as the Lincoln 
Road Shopping Center. Among the special features 
claimed for this center, in addition to extensive 
parking facilities, will be pick-up windows for 
packages, sales windows for purchases directly from 
the car, drive-in facilities for making telephone 
calls and sending telegrams, etc. The building 
comprising the center will be constructed in two 
levels. An open depressed automobile lane through 
which shoppers may drive to make purchases and pick- 
ups at the special Auto-Shopping service windows 
will be provided at the lower level. This depressed 
Auto-Shopping lane will be spanned by light pedes- 
trian bridges connecting with the large rear parking 
area provided for the use of pedestrian shoppers. 
The design is by Howard T. Fisher, Architect. 





Proposed Lincoln Road Shopping Center For Chicago. 
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TROUBLE IN MIAMI—BUILDING LINE 


A Miami ordinance calling for setbacks of new 
construction to allow for future street widening 
in the congested business area was dealt a severe 
blow by a recent Federal Court decision. 

McCrory's (a chain store company, whose owner- 
ship and top management are located elsewhere) sought 
& permit to renovate their building at First Street 
and North Miami Avenue, according to plans which 
would set the building out to the existing line. 
The permit was refused, since a setback is required 
in the area when structural alterations are made in 
older buildings. McCrory's took the issue to the 
Federal Court, where the City Commission pointed 
out that the already jammed traffic condition - 
much of it in the McCrory's frontage - called for 
strict adherence to the law. The company, however, 
won an opinion that the ordinance was not clear on 
"structural changes" and the city was ordered to 
grant the permit. In view of the far-reaching ef- 
fect of the decision, the city has decided to take 
the case to the U. S. District Court of Appeals at 
New Orleans. 

The Miami Herald commented editorially that 
the City Commission should supplement its regular 
legal force with the best possible counsel to pre- 
sent and pursue the appeal, and, at the same time, 
"should start right now drawing up an ordinance 
that will hold against legal assaults such as made 
by McCrory's. Other cities have them. They are 
final and unassailable. Let's get that kind of law 
on our city books. 

"The fact is that since the start has been 
made no exceptions should be granted by the City 
at all, under pressure or otherwise. Because the 
city has made "temporary" concessions in the past, 
it has given strength to those whose conception of 
the wider-street program is wizened." 





Recent newspaper stories from Miami say that 
the legislative body is allowing exceptions to the 
building line ordinance on down town streets, which 
may wreck the building line plan. 


NEW ZONING ORDINANCES 


The City Planning Commission of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota (Herman Olson, Planning Engineer) has sub- 
mitted a proposed new zoning ordinance. The new 
ordinance provides for four residential districts, 
a local business service district, two commercial 
districts, a central business district, and three 
industrial districts. It also provides for off- 
street parking. A major change from the old ordi- 
nance is that uses permitted the commercial and in- 
dustrial districts are stated affirmatively rather 
than negatively. In other words, the uses allowed 
are listed. 





The city of Omaha, Nebraska, has published a 
new edition of its zoning ordinance, with revisions 
up to November 2, 1948. The Omaha Zoning Ordinance 
provides for nine residence districts, two suburban 
districts, two commercial districts, and four in- 
dustrial districts. 
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PLANNING IN ISRAEL 


"My stay and work in Israel is the mst fascinat- 
ing experience which I have yet had. To see the life 
and vitality here, the courage and determination, is 
simply overwhelming. Everything seems almost unique 
in the world, especially with regard to planning, 
and it is most likely that nobody in the States knows 
what is being done and attempted here. For instance, 
in the midst of a war, a full planning office at the 
national level is being organized, and is proceeding 
with comprehensive regional, national and urban plan- 
ning studies for a country whose boundaries have not 
yet quite been fixed. A group of excellent planning 
technicians has been formed who work as a team. Sur- 
veys, research and plan preparation are being carried 
forward simultaneously, and at top speed, working 
day and night. The thinking is based on the latest 
techniques developed in various countries. The en- 
tire staff includes about sixty people. Planning 
and development of new settlements and towns within 
a@ general framework of regional and national develop- 
ment are the main tasks. 

My own mission is to act as adviser to the Plan- 
ning Department and the Minister of Public Works, 
and to assist with further organization, applying 
experiences which have proved useful in other coun- 
tries." (Anatole A. Solow) 


GREATER MILWAUKEE COMMITTEE FOR 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The 1948 Corporation, established sometime ago 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, will be dissolved. In its 
place there will be created the Greater Milwaukee 
Committee for Community Development, which will be 
& permanent group dedicated to civic progress for 
the entire Milwaukee area. C. 0. Wanvig, president 
of the 1948 Corporation, will become president of 
the new committee. 


PLAN 


Oficina Nacional de Planeamiento y Urbanismo 
in Lima, Peru, has issued Volume I, Number I of 
Plan, a publication to be distributed with the "ob- 
ject of spreading the general knowledge on urban 
planning to all persons interested in bettering 
the conditions of life in the cities and towns of 
Peru." The address of the 0.N.P.U. is Avenida Nic- 
olds de Pierola 550, Lima, Peru. 


PLANNING OUTLOOK 


The School of Town and Country Planning, King's 
College, University of Durham, Newcastle Upon Tyne, 
has published the first issue of Planning Outlook, 
under the editorship of J. S. Allen, who heads the 
Planning School. The annual subscription rate is 
15 shillings. 


SWEDISH TOWN PLANNING AND BUILDING LAWS 


ASPO has in its legislative library copies of 
the new 1947-1948 Swedish town planning and build- 
ing laws. These laws are in the original language. 
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ZONING NOTES 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 





t Zoning. 

Bdgewood Civic Clubv. Blaisdell etal, Suprene 
Court of New Hampshire, Cheshire (October 5, 1948) 
61 Atlantic (2d) 517. Plaintiffs brought an action 
to set aside a zoning amendment passed in 1947 by 
the City Council of Keene constituting the premises 
at number 664 Main Street as a business district. 
The property in question has a frontage on Main 
Street of 301 feet and a depth of 120 feet. For 
many years prior to the disputed zoning amendment 
it was in a single residence district which contains 
forty-four residences. Testimony showed that there 
was some commercial and industrial use adjacent to 
the property. The case was heard before a Master 
who found that the restriction of the triangular 
tract in question to single residences, when origi- 
nally zoned, was reasonable and that the rezoning 
was a granting of a special privilege. The lower 
court found that this was spot zoning. 

The Supreme Court, in a brief opinion, cited 
with approval some sound principles of zoning. 
"Zoning regulations are based on certain funda- 
mental propositions. ‘Such regulations shall be 
made in accordance with a comprehensive plan.'” 
"The record does not indicate that there was any 
public necessity or convenience involved in the 
allowance of a novelty store or a business district 
at defendants' premises nor does it show that it 
would enhance the development of the community 
except as it was an economic benefit to the defen- 
dants alone. The mere fact that the amendment zoned 
a small area at the request of a single owner does 
not of itself make the result spot zoning. 'The 
invalidity of spot zoning depends upon more than 
the size pf the spot.'" 

The Court also cited with approval a statement 
from Babcock's essay "The Illinois Supreme Court and 
Zoning" as follows: 

"It is extremely difficult for a court of last 
resort to do an adequate job of analyzing the sub- 
stantive merits of a city-wide zoning ordinance 
as it applies to one piece of land. A good ordi- 
nance can only be drawn with a view to the future 
needs as well as the present condition of the mmi- 
cipality; a good ordinance mst consider each piece 
of property as an integral part of the entire con- 
munity, not as an isolated bit of land. Yet when 
& case comes before the Supreme Court it is almost 
impossible to view the issues in the perspective. 
What the Court sees is a small plot of land, inde- 
pendent of the rest of the urban area and unrelated 
to any future development." 


When is a Zoning Ordinance Not a Zoning Ordinance? 
The Zoning Statute Must Be Completely Complied With. 

Krajenke Buick Sales v. Kopkowski, Suprene 
Court of Michigan, (September 8, 1948). 33 ¥.W. 
(24) 781. Plaintiff sought a writ of mandamus 
against the city engineer of Hamtramck to require 
defendant to grant and issue a building permit. The 
Permit was denied the defendant because the build- 
ing would be in violation of an ordinance which pro- 





vides that in residential areas and excluding busi- 
ness streets, all structures, whether frame, fire- 
proof or otherwise shall conform to the established 
front building line of existing adjacent structures 
on same side of street, etc. Defendant claims that 
the ordinance in question is a building code and not 
a zoning ordinance. Defendant claims that the common 
council of the city of Hamtramck in 1946 created a 
zoning commission which divided the city into three 
separate zones. On recommendation of the zoning 
commission, the council adopted a resolution which 
was a temporary measure by which the building in- 
spector may govern himself in the issuance of build- 
ing permits until such time as the zoning ordinance 
is adopted. Defendant did not deny that the pro- 
visions of the zoning statute regarding notice and 
hearing had not been met. 

The Supreme Court cited the zoning statute. 
It pointed out that the constitution of the state 
confers no grant of police power of zoning directly 
upon cities. Defendant did not deny that no public 
hearing was held before the adoption of the ordi- 
nance, nor did the defendant deny that no public 
notice was printed in a paper of general circula- 
tion. The Supreme Court said, "For want of com- 
pliance with the requirements of the statute, the 
ordinance and resolution :adopting the report of 
the zoning commission as a temporary measure both 
are void.” 


Discontinued Nonconforming Use May Not be Expanded. 

Victor Brown et al v. Harry M. Gambrel et al, 
in the Supreme Court of Missouri, Division Number 
One, April Session 1948, Wo. 40621. The property 
in question was used as a public riding stable prior 
to 1944. It was situated in Jackson County, Missouri. 
The owners abandoned the use in 1944 and, through 
the expenditure of some $35,000 changed the structure 
into a dining and dance hall. Changes were made 
without obtaining a building permit. The Jackson 
County Board of Zoning Adjustment denied the issuance 
of a permit for the structure since the property was 
located in a district zoned for one-family dwellings. 
On January 1, 1947, the property in question was 
annexed to the city of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
came under the terms of the Kansas City zoning 
ordinance. Under that ordinance, the property was 
in an area zoned for one-family dwellings. 

The court found that there had been an aban- 
donment of the nonconforming use and that "it could 
be reasonably found the shown alterations and im- 
provements would tend to make the building more 
permanent and prolong the life of the nonconforming 
building for a nonconforming use." The court found 
that there had been an abandonment of the lawful 
nonconforming use. "It is said abandonment is a 
composite fact, one element visible, the other 
sounding in intention, motive. It is a fact made 
up of an intention to abandon and the external act 
by which the intention to abandon is carried into 
effect. The two elements must conjoin and operate 
together or there can be no abandonment." 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


ASPO does not have copies of the following publications for 


distribution. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES 1948. 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
1054pp.maps,charts,tables. $2.75. (This year's 
edition includes additional or new subject material 
on population forecasts, consumer income, national 
forests, current industrial production and size of 
establishments in the distribution and service in- 
dustries. Presenting important summary statistics 
on the industrial, social, political and economic 
organization of the United States, this annual 
volume serves as both a reference for quantitative 
summary information and as a guide to various impor- 
tant sources of statistical data.) 


PARKING FOR SMALLER CITIES - A FACTUAL GUIDE. Pub- 
lished by Associated Retailers of Indiana, 808 State 
Life Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 1948. 138 
pp.illus.tables,charts. $2.50. (Contains a lot of 
useful information on acquisition, design, location 
and financing of parking facilities.) 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. John 
J. Clarke. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Pitman 
House, Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, London, 
England. 1948. 978pp.charts,tables. 25 shillings 
net. (To properly understand local planning in 
Great Britain, it is necessary that one have an un- 
derstanding of the local government in that country. 
This book is a comprehensive survey and outline of 
the laws, procedures and powers of local government, 
with chapters on town and country planning, housing, 
traffic, etc.) 


MASTER PLAN - ALBERT LEA. I. S. Shattuck, Planning 
and Traffic Consultant, P. 0. Box 312, Wayzata, Minn- 
esota; Minnesota Department of Highways; U. S. Public 
Roads Administration. October, 1948. 69pp.illus. 
maps, graphs ,charts,tables. 


LOCAL PLANNING IN TENNESSEE. Tennessee State Plan- 
ning Commission, 432 Sixth Avenue North, Nashville 
3, Tennessee; P.D. Houston, Chairman. July 1, 1947- 
June 30, 1948. 55pp.mimeo.illus.maps. 


POPULATION AND ECONOMY. Master Plan Study. Hickory 
Planning Board, Hickory, North Carolina; James E. 
Gaither, Chairman. October 1948. 18pp.maps,charts, 
tables. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING IS COMMON SENSE. Commmity Plan- 
ning Association of Canada, 56 Lyon Street, Ottawa, 
Canada; Alan H. Armstrong, Secretary-Treasurer. 
1948. 39pp.illus. 25¢. (A little pamphlet ex- 
plaining why community planning is common sense.) 


LEVI CARTER PARK. F. Ellwood Allen Organization, 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York; Antonin Ray- 
mond and L. L. Rado. October 1948. 32pp.illus. 
maps,charts,tables. (A detailed program, including 
plans and cost estimates for the development of an 
area donated to the city of Omaha for park purposes.) 
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OXFORD REPLANNED. Thomas Sharp. Architectural Press, 
London. 1948. 22kpp.illus.maps,charts. 15 shill. 
ings. (Oxford is a university city, a major regional 
commercial and transportation hub and the site of 
important industry. The unplanned growth of the past 
has brought about many problems which the present 
scheme for redevelopment attempts to solve by pre- 
servihg the beauty of the historic academic build- 
ings and at the same time providing the service 
functions of a modern urban center. The book is 
beautifully and lavishly illustrated. ) 


OPERATION BETTER TOWN. Second Annual Town Meeting 
of the Abingdon Planning Commission, Town Hall, Ab- 
ingdon, Virginia. November 18, 1948. 8pp.mimeo. 
(A small mimeographed pamphlet distributed to citi- 
zens of the community at the Second Annual Town 
Meeting of the Planning Commission. It has a nu- 
ber of virtues, among them being that the pamphlet 
is simple and inexpensive. For copies, write to 
David Goodman, Town Manager, Abingdon, Virginia.) 


COORDINATED PUBLIC PLANNING IN THE LOS ANGELES 
REGION. Judith Norvell Jamison. Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California; Frank M. Stewart, Director. 
June 1948. 198pp.mimeo. $1.00. (An excellent 
survey of some planning by the county and local 
agencies in the Los Angeles region; contains a long 
bibliography of publications of official agencies.) 


MASTER PARK AND RECREATION PLAN, PART 1. Phoenix 
City Planning Commission, Phoenix, Arizona; C. R. 


Mocine, Director. October, 1948. 17pp.mimeo.illus. 
maps. 
BLIGHT. THE PROBLEM, THE REMEDY. City Planning 


Commission, City Hall, Los Angeles, California; 
Charles B. Bennett, Director. 1948. 29pp.mimeo. 


DOES GOOD HOUSING PAY? Publication Number 20. A 
Summary of a Thesis by Warren P. Phelan. Regional 
Association of Cleveland, Housing Center, West Mall 
Drive, Cleveland, Ohio; Ernest J. Bohn, Director. 
1948. 25pp.mimeo.illus.charts. 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND CIVIC ANNUAL. American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association, 901 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Harlean James, Executive 
Secretary. 1948. 180pp.illus.tables. $3.00. 
(Contains the proceedings of the Citizens' Confer- 


ence on Planning held at Newark, New Jersey, in May 
1948.) 


CALIFORNIA PLANNING PROGRESS. California Chapter 
American Institute of Planners. Prepared by Everett 
B. Mansur, Planning Consultant, 941 South Mullen 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 1948. 36pp.plano. 
tables. (Contains interesting statistical inform- 
tion, such as budgets, personnel, zoning, subdivision 
control; also a roster of city and county planning 
commissions. ) 
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